ABSTRACTS 


ARNOLD, MARIGENE (Florida) LA MADRE ABNEGADA: ONE ROLE AMONG MANY This paper will 
examine the many roles played by women in a rural, mestizo community in Mexico, with 
emphasis on situational ideals of behavior and the range of female personality types 

in a peasant village. It will be shown that the self-sacrificing mother role and the 
view of women as passive in their husband-wife relationships vary markedly within the 
community. Indeed, situations will be discussed in which the woman is expected to assume 
the characteristics of a gallona (female rooster) in order to protect her own honor, that 
of her husband, or that of her family. (23) 


ANGROSINO, MICHAEL V. (South Florida) SEXUAL POLITICS IN THE EAST INDIAN FAMILY IN TRINIDAD 
Despite widespread concern for the family type and household structure of the West Indian 
black communities, the East Indian communities which form a large proportion of the popula- 
tion in several Caribbean territories, have been studied primarily in terms of "survivals" 
of or "degenerations" from Indian norms. This paper will present ethnographic data on East 
Indian family structure in rural Trinidad in an attempt to analyze this family pattern in 
terms of: (a) its intra-ethnic role as a means of solidifying group control of village 
resources, and (b) its inter-ethnic role as a means of regulating interaction between the 
Indian community and the society of Trinidad as a whole. (22) 


ASCHENBRENNER, JOYCE (Southern Illinois) HUMANISM IN BLACK CULTURE A theme in the Black 
movement in the U. S. has been the primacy of human values among Blacks in contrast to the 
dominance of materialism in American society generally. An examination of the writings of 
Black intellectuals, as well as of others writing about Black Africans and Americans indi- 
cates a basis for this view in the community and kinship, as opposed to individualistic, 
orientation in Afro-American culture. The Black family is seen as central to the formula- 
tion of a world view; it is described as a highly organized, strongly integrated group, 
extended in character, rather than independent and nuclear as is characteristic of much of 
White America. The importance of family and kinship is seen as increasing in the ideology 
of the Black movement, reflecting a humanistic approach to relationships that are potentially 
impersonal and merely instrumental in American Society. (15) 


AVENI, ANTHONY (Colgate) ASTRONOMY AND CITY PLANNING IN ANCIENT MEXICO. No abstract. (5) 


ca CHESLEY (UNC-CH) ARCHAEOASTRONOMY AND ETHNOASTRONOMY: THE RELEVANCE OF OLD WORLD 
YSTEMS TO THE NEW WORLD. No abstract. (5) 


os, JEFF (UNC-CH) A MOLECULAR MODEL OF SOCIAL CAUSATION This paper is an attempt at 
hap i up a molecular model for population structure and death rates. Although this model 
i... to be theoretical rather than experimental, this does not in the least mean that the 
.. literature or the physiological correlates of behavior and the abnormal behavior 
“te y genetic and non-genetic defects, has not been taken into account. On the con- 

Y, each has provided valuable insights into the model I propose. The thinking behind 
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this molecular model is based on the assumption that information from a number of fields 
concerned with the structure and function of the human body would provide knowledge and 
insight into the interaction between man's social and physical nature. The model has feed- 
back loops which encircle real structural components, the cell, the population, and the 
social structure vector. Individual case studies which support the theoretical model will 
also be viewed. (7) 


BEAVER, P. (Duke) BOOTLEG WHISKEY IN THE SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS The focus of this research is 
on small "closed" communities in the southern Appalachian highlands area. Emphasis is on 
relationship systems and interactional networks as manifest through economic institutions, 
through political institutions (including social control mechanisms and deviance, and power 
structures), and cognatic kinship and the manipulation of kinship/friendship ties. Consis- 
tent with this, attention is directed toward the production, distribution, and consumption 
of bootleg whiskey, as a system in which the above considerations contribute to a useful 
framework for analysis. (8) 


BUELOW, GEORGE (S.C.) The presentation will examine the following questions in relation 
to the ethnographic novel. First, What is the nature of ethnographic reality; and how do 
various mediums affect the heuristic uses of various ethnographic messages: Second, What 
is the nature of the difference between formal as opposed to informal language in the pre- 
sentation of this reality? And Third, How should the teacher face the apparent divergence 
between traditional and novelar ethnographies in picking materials for classroom use. (21) 


BUSWELL, JAMES O., III (St. John's) CLANS AND PHRATRIES OF THE PRESENT FLORIDA SEMINOLE- 
MICCOSUKEE INDIANS Twelve matrilineal clans exist among the Florida Seminoles and Miccosukees, 
functioning in patterns of visiting, marriage regulation and traditional ceremonialism. Some 
clans are either subdivisions of, or closely related to other dominant clans, many of their 
members claiming membership in the dominant clan rather than in the clan of their mother. 
Inspection of tribal roles, census data, and a sample of 165 marriages indicates four phra- 
tries, each composed of two clans plus a third clan whose members claim to be one of the 
other two. With the exception of seven intra-phratry marriages, each clan and phratry is 
still exogamous. Between two of the phratries there are no marriages at all, making it pos- 
sible to show a tentative pattern of phratry exogamy based upon a de facto tripartite organi- 
zation involving two phratries of three clans each, and one phatry of six clans. Clan 
affiliation functions as an organizing principle of the annual Green Corn Dance ceremony. 
This most conservative remaining survival of the ancient Southeastern Ceremonial Complex is 
shown to be "owned" by the Bird clan through a dual lineage affiliation of its several paired 
leaders: one who is a matrilineally-defined Bird with one whose father is a bird. (22) 


DAVIS, GERALD L. (Festival of American Folklife) STRUCTURAL COMPLEXITY IN THE SERMONS OF 
AFRICAN- AMERICANS In partial response to reports of some anthropologists and folklorists 
that the sermons of African-american preachers are lacking in structural and linguistic 
complexity, this paper identifies paradigmatic elements and structures in the sermons of 
African-americans and attempts to correlate those paradigms with similar elements in the 


Blues, an African-american secular genre. The sermons were recorded in West Oakland, Cali- 
fornia in 1968. (15) 


D 
fp eeenec (Rutgers) COOPERATIVE KIN GROUPS AS ADAPTIVE UNITS IN A BLACK SOUTHERN COMMUNITY 
Stract. (8) 
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pAY, KAY (Rutgers) CULTURAL DUALISM IN A BLACK SOUTHERN COMMUNITY No abstract. (8) 


DEMPSEY, ARTHUR D. (East Texas State) A METHOD FOR CROSS-CULTURAL RESEARCH ON CHILDREN'S 
PERCEPTION OF TIME This study attempted to determine whether children of non-Western 
cultures perceive time in a similar manner as children of Western cultures and if so, 
whether or not these children conform to the stages of intellectual development postulated 
by Piaget. An attempt was also made to determine if the ages of achievement of these 
stages approximated the ages of conservation as postulated by Piaget. The samples were 
drawn from seven cultures, Anglo, Mexican-American, Hopi, Pima, Papago, Apache, and Navajo. 
Fifteen children from each of the ages, seven, nine, and eleven were tested from each group 
for a total of 315 subjects. Four tests of the ability to conserve time were used. ‘Two 
tests for conservation of order of events and two tests for conservation of simultaneity 
were given. The Fisher Exact Test was utilized to determine the differences between the 
groups. The ages for conservation varied greatly and in the case of simultaneity no culture 
was found to conserve at the ages tested using Piaget's convention of seventy-five percent 
correct responses. Hypotheses about the effect of culture upon the ability of children to 
conserve time are offered. (13) 


DEMPSEY, ARTHUR D. (East Texas State) WHEN IS A BEAN A PEA? A FOLK TAXONOMY OF NORTHEAST 

TEXAS LEGUMES Yankees new to the South and especially those new to East Texas find them- 
selves overwhelmed by the availability of many unfamiliar regional garden products. Especially 
difficult to identify or name are the large numbers of legumes grown for human consumption. 
This paper attempts to reveal the cognitive maps which are utilized in determining the 

"proper'' or East Texas names for these plants by comparing data elicited from native East 

Texas informants and contrasting these data with data elicited from "Yankee" informants. A 
folk taxonomy and a paradigm are offered for in order that these garden products might be 
properly identified. (19) 


DEMPSEY, PATRICIA A, (East Texas State) WHO HELPED WHOM: AN ANALYSIS OF A MUTUALLY BENEFICIAL 
CULTURAL INTERACTION This paper is a description of the implementation and evaluation of a 
five year teaching project conducted by the Community Health Nursing Faculty of the College 

of Nursing, University of Arizona. Sponsored by a United States Public Health Service Training 
Grant, the project was initiated in September, 1965 to assist students in the undergraduate 
nursing program to gain an understanding of the cultural components in individual and family 
life which determine response to health services. The students provided public health nursing 
services to individual families and groups of Papago Indians (whose culture differed from that 
of most of the students) through the facilities of the San Xavier community within the Papago 
Indian Reservation. At the termination of the project, the two hundred nurses who had parti- 
Cipated in this experience were requested to respond to a questionnaire designed to evaluate 
its impact on their practice as graduate professional nurses. It was found that this experience 
had a significant impact on the graduates of the College of Nursing of the University of 
Arizona and serves as a valuable demonstration for improvement in teaching. (17) 


ae de RIOS, MARLENE (Metropolitan State Hospital) CULTURAL PERSONA IN DRUG-INDUCED 
ons ED STATES OF CONSCIOUSNESS Recent analyses of drug-induced altered states of conscious- 
a non-Western society have shown a great amount of stereotypic visionary content in 
Cinogenic experiences. When such subjective states are influenced by and even determined 
eee eral variables such as belief systems, values, expectations and attitudes, the question 
cultura] how does the drug user experience his identity? This paper will examine reports of 
patterning of visionary experience under hallucinogenic drugs with an aim to 


delineating variables of personal versus cultural identity in an altered state of conscious- 
ness. Data based on the author's field research with ayahuasca (various Banisteriopsis sps.) 
as used in healing and witchcraft in the Peruvian Amazon will be drawn upon in the analysis. 


(4) 


DUBISCH, JILL (UNC-C) MIGRATION AND CHANGE. AN EXAMPLE FROM GREECE In studies of peasant 
societies, migration is generally viewed as part of industrialization and the subsequent 
need for labor as these societies modernize. In these studies the implicit or explicit 
model of the peasant community is usually of a closed unit and migration is seen as a source 
of change or disruption for the community. However, if more attention is paid to some of 
the. variations occurring among peasant communities and different types are distinguished, 
it can be seen that historically some communities have been for a long time at least parti- 
ally "open" to the outside world, In these communities migration may have for some time 
played an important role and helped to maintain the stability of the traditional village in 
the face of expanding population and limited resources. This paper discusses such a community 
in Greece. The community represents a type found in several areas of Greece and probably in 
other areas of the Mediterranean. In these communities migration is part of the traditional 
structure and is not in itself a cause of the changes now occurring, though it can provide a 
channel through which such changes are transmitted. (7) 


EDWARDS, JAY D. (Louisiana State) THE SIGNIFICANCE OF AFRICAN INFLUENCES ON THE CREOLE 
LANGUAGE OF SAN ANDRES ISLAND, COLOMBIA The influence of West African languages on the 
speech patterns of the West Indian natives of San Andrés Island, Colombia, will be described 
in this paper. Examples of African retensions and syncretisms in the basilect (Afro-English 
Creole) and the mesolect levels will be described. Such influences are found in all levels 
of language including the phonetic, lexical, grammatical and semantic. The operation of a 
principle of "reinforcement" by which Afro-English and other syncretized forms are retained 
into the mesolect and acrolect levels will be described. Some comparisons with the speech 
of Southern white and black speakers will be drawn, and the significance of Creole language 
forms for the study of language variation in North America will be discussed. (9) 


FENNELL, VALERIE (UNC-CH) INTERGENERATIONAL RELATIONS IN A SOUTHERN TOWN Southport is a 
quiet fishing town kept going in the past by its governmental duties as county seat, and by 
ministration to ocean-going ships as well as its fishing activities. New industries are 
distressing its quiet. Aged retired residents are having their control disturbed; youth 

in high schools feel harassed by the prevailing conservatism and lack of 'excitement.' The 
quiet brings new retireds; the industry brings new youth and adults. Educated local youth 
leave for opportunities in specialized fields; local elders stay where they've lived all 
their lives. My research focuses on the mechanisms through which interaction takes place 
in this mixture of age groups in a situation of social change. (8) 


FERRARO, GARY P. (UNC-C) URBAN AND RURAL IDENTITIES IN EAST AFRICA: A FALSE DICHOTOMY 

Social science literature abounds with deductive propositions concerning the alleged effects 
of urban residence on traditional socio-cultural patterns. The implication common to all of 
these statements is unmistakeable: that discrete urban and rural identities are observable 
Phenomena in the real world. However, behavioral and attitudinal data from a study of rural 
oan Kikuyu in Kenya strongly suggest no such clear cut differences. Rather, frequent 
a formal lineage activities and financial exchanges between rural and urban Kikuyu 
ae ut three factors contributing to the substantial rural-urban networks and militating 
Sainst the use of the traditional rural-urban model in this part of East Africa. This paper 


will argue specifically that for a number of reasons it is not legitimate to distinguish 
between rural and urban identities among the Kikuyu, and in general, that rural and urban 
typologies are ethnocentric constructs, and as such are as unexportable to the Third 
World as are political ideologies. (6) 


FERRIS, WILLIAM R., JR. (Yale University) JAMES THOMAS: AFRO-AMERICAN FOLK SCULPTOR 
This paper will trace the development of clay sculpture in the work of James Thomas, a 
Mississippi Delta blues musician. Thomas's work includes faces, skulls, and animals 
which he makes from Delta 'buckshot' clay. During the past five years the author has 
worked with James Thomas, studying his sculpture and his aesthetics. The talk will be 
illustrated with color slides. (15) 


FISCHER, J. L. (Tulane) THE PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF KAVA: THE PONAPEAN VIEW Some 
anthropologists who have personally consumed kava in other parts of the Pacific have ex- 
pressed the view that it has very little physiological effect. Those who have consumed 
it as prepared on Ponape, Caroline Islands, generally agree that it has definite physical 
effects. This paper reviews Ponapean views on the effects of kava consumption in proper 
and excessive amounts, occasionally and regularly. A picture emerges of a tranquilizer 
and anesthetic with a number of distinctive side effects. The cultural role ascribed to 
kava as the "plant of peace" appears to be solidly based on its pharmacological action. 
Some other features of kava myths on Ponape may be subject to a similar explanation. (18) 


FREEDMAN, JIM (Western Ontario) RECONSIDERING JOKING RELATIONS Joking relations in parts 
of Rwanda, Uganda and Tanzania obtain between whole clans, not just individuals. I argue 
in this paper that joking relations are evidence, not of a potential strain between indi- 
vidual kin, but rather of a special relationship between two clans involving ritual 
cooperation and intermarriage. The members of one such clan recognize this special rela- 
tionship with members of a specific other by taking considerable liberties in verbal 
exchanges. Joking relations serve mainly to designate pairs of clans in the society in 
which members of one clan are, on the one hand fertile, hence preferred spouses, and on 
the other hand, ritually capable of dispelling pollution, threatening members of the 
other. Joking represents a day to day recognition, in interpersonal behavior, of this 
more general social fact of the relationship of kin groups. It should be apparent that 
this interpretation of ethnographic data - data collected in Northern Rwanda and Southern 
Uganda - places little emphasis on psychological motives, based on a particular combination 
of affective ties within a set of individual kin; it rather encourages a perspective in 
which partners joke because they participate in a relation between two groups which have 
enduring ritual and social ties. My interpretation starts from a fact of social order 

and not from the presence of psychological stress among individuals. (18) 


FRIEDEMAN, NINA,and RONALD DUNCAN (Instituto Colombian de Anthropologia) A still photo- 
8raphy exhibit of Afro-Colombians engaged in placer mining on terraces above the river 
Guelmambi. The pictures include the techniques of mining, the social organization of the 
Mine and the relationship of the mine to the hamlet. An appendix includes the reaction 
of the local people viewing the exhibit. (21) 


oad ROBERT H. (South Florida) BUILDING ALIGNMENTS IN PRE-COLUMBIAN MESOAMERICA: FIXED 
MOVING REFERENCE POINTS? No abstract. (5) 


HAIL, RAVEN (Dallas) CHEROKEE MEDICINAL MAGIC At the time of Discovery, the Cherokee 
Indians had a remarkable knowledge of medicinal herbs and drugs in the natural form, 

many of which have been accredited by modern medicine. As time goes by, more and more 

of these drugs are being re-discovered by scientific research. The Medicinal Magic 
Formulas used in connection with these herbs have a parallel with the practice of 
Psychiatry, which is becoming more and more important in the physical and mental welfare 
of modern-day man. The use of the Formulas, the procedures for gathering the herbs, and 
the process by which this lore was passed on from generation to generation are discussed, 
along with the original Magic Formulas in the Cherokee language, with English transla- 
tions. (14) 


HANSEN, A. T. (Alabama) Last summer, Wonhee Lee, a shy girl from Korea, told a small 
class in Culture and Personality of her growing-up. She was auditing the course. 
Preparing the students for what they would hear, I judged to be a fairly simple task 
under the circumstances. My post hoc reflection is that more preparation would have 
helped. In the fall there was a repeat before a large class but there was a significant 
change in the preparation of the class, The result is reported here. (21) 


HURLBERT, BEVERLEY (UNC-CH) RELIGIOUS EXPERIMENT IN A SOUTHERN CITY The relative 
adaptiveness of an experimental, ecumenical church and two fundamentalist churches in 
a white, inner city area of a Southern city was investigated during the summer of 1972. 
The experimental church, as an exponent of modernism and the social gospel is seen as 
attempting to incorporate a new interpretation of the Christian mission into southern 
religion. The organization of the denominations involved and the influence of urban 
conditions and the recent, rapid growth of the young, college-educated portions of the 
population are related to the direction of the religious change. (8) 


JOHNSON, DAVID M. (NC A & T) CAUSAL MODELING AND ETHNIC DIFFERENCES: ANALYSIS OF DATA 
RELATED TO FISHING IN TRINIDAD After several months of studying the fishing industry 
in southern Trinidad, West Indies, a questionnaire was used to help gather data on 

more than 250 active professional fishermen, The data were on men from the two main 
ethnic groups (Negro and East Indian) who were also comparable in terms of the major 
types of fishing methods, the fishing locations, and the permanent residences of the 
men, Information from the literature and field observations was used to construct a 
causal model showing hypothesized the relationships between variables representing 
ethnic identity, family organization, consumption patterns, age, number of occupations, 
and others. Ordinal-level indicators for these variables were created from the question- 
naire information, and an ordinal-level measure of association was used to help evaluate 
the predictions made by the relationships expressed in the model. (13) 


JOHNSON, DAVID M. (NC A & T) FISHING AND MALE SOCIETY IN TRINIDAD This paper will 
discuss the commercial inshore fishing done on the southern and eastern coasts of 
Trinidad, West Indies, and concentrate on describing how fishing activities tie in with 
the occupations available to the men engaged in them and into the overall structure of 
the fishing industry. There will be some discussion of the importance of male peer 
groups and the relative lack of importance of ethnic differences in the overall pattern- 
ing of occupations. (22) 


JONES, YVONNE V. (The American University) METHODOGY IN RURAL AREAS: THE IMPORTANCE OF 
BLACK CHURCHES IN RURAL AREAS Rural areas, which are characterized by their space and 
separateness from family to family, makes the definition of boundary even more difficult 
to define. It is difficult to tell when one community begins, and when another ends. 
There seems to be no geographical sense of boundary, and social boundaries which by 
definition cut across municipal lines, are stable, but are also wide and spread and not 
easily observed. It is my contention that the church is the focal point of the rural 
community in southern rural areas. Whereas anthropologists have tended to concentrate 
on the ramifications of black religion, here I am arguing for a re-examination of the 
black church as an institution. The black church, then, can be viewed and utilized in 
two ways: as the focal point in the economic life of the black community, and the 
anchoring point in an examination of the social structure of the black community. (8) 


KANE, STEVEN M. (UNC-CH) SERPENT-HANDLERS OF SOUTHERN APPALACHIA Since the early years 
of the present century, the handling of venumous snakes has been an integral component 
in the religious rites of various Southern Appalachian independent Holiness churches: 
Claiming scriptural sanction for this and other observances, the adherents of such 
groups believe that the Holy Ghost empowers them to perform certain dangerous ritual 
acts, including serpent-handling, fire-handling, and strychnine-drinking, with absolute 
impunity. In spite of ofttimes vigorous attempts on the part of municipalities and 
state legislatures to suppress the practice, serpent-handling continues to flourish 
throughout the rural Southeast, as well as in and near a number of urban centers in the 
Midwest. In this paper, based upon field observations made in five states over a ten- 
week period during the summer of 1972, I analyze the cultural and historical factors 
underlying the pattern of Holiness ritual and belief. Specific attention is also 
focused on the symbolic significance of the serpent. (8) 


KEBER, HELEN P. (UNC-CH) SPIRIT POSSESSION AS DIALOGUE: ONE ASPECT OF BLACK RELIGION 
IN THE PIEDMONT SOUTH Spirit possession among blacks in the United States has been 
explained no further than as an emotional outpouring of hostilities; as behavior that 

is an end in itself. This explanation ignores the definition of spirit which the 

Saints make. They define spirit as present when a certain kind of effect occurs; that 
is, when the spirit in one person is communicated to another. Possession to them, then, 
has an end outside itself, in the form of a passing on. Spirit possession as emotional 
outpouring of hostilities also ignores the role of spirit during ritual. Arousal of 
spirit and its descent onto individuals take place in varying contexts, which by black 
standards are dialogue -- in preaching, in prayer, in song, in healing. Examination 

of divine healing rituals in terms of the Saints' definition yields the conclusion that 
spirit possession is nonverbal dialogue (including speaking in tongues, which is non- 
verbal in another sense) and as such communicates specific meanings to the participants. 


(15) 


KIMBALL, SOLON and CHARLES WAGLEY, et al (Florida) SYMPOSIUM: RACE AND CULTURE IN 

SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY--RESEARCH IN PROGRESS The research problem is to determine the 
racial, cultural, academic, and community consequences of regrouping of students in 
schools to achieve racial balance as ordered by the Federal Courts. The study has 

focused on the student system within the school and the parental involvement. Its ob- 
jective has been to determine the differences in cultural expression of racial and ethnic 
groups in the formal setting of the school; how these have been expressed in participation 
in formal student affairs and the classroom; how groupings within the school are related 
to groupings outside the school; and the role of parents in shaping control both inside 


and outside the school in relation to student interaction. Participants: Reba 
Anderson, Faye Harris, Carol Koogler, Dent McGough, Andrew Miracle, Don Wyatt, 
Murrell Rutledge (all Florida). (2) 


KING, ARDEN R. (Tulane) A STRATIFICATION OF LABYRINTHS: THE ACQUISITION AND RETENTION 

OF CULTURAL IDENTITY IN MODERN CULTURE Cultural identity for both society and the 
individual is best considered apart from cultural content and structure. For the indi- 
vidual its acquisition is simultaneous with that of self, and is necessary for both 

self and society. A. F. C. Wallace has partially explored the cultural means by which 
this occurs with his concept of mazeways. However, labyrinth rather than mazeway seems 

a more appropriate metaphor when our concern is complex culture. Labyrinths imply 
several alternatives to the self-structuring of experience and the achievement of a core 
rather than the implication of a goal. In modern culture it is the structuring of a 
proven behavioral path sequence that is important. In complex modern cultural situations 
there is, moreover, a stratification of labyrinths (simultaneously temporal and vertical) ; 
and in the course of learning, creating self and the consensusing of experience, sudden 
translations from one labyrinth to another are not uncommon. How then is cultural iden- 
tity acquired in a modern situation? How is it maintained or is it? Is cultural 
identity attained for whole modern cultures as has been posited for "simpler" cultures? 
These and other persistent problems are explored with data from the Alta Verapaz, 
Guatemala and Altes Land, Lower Saxony, Germany. (6) 


LEAP, WILLIAM L. (The American University) ETHNICS, EMICS AND THE NEW IDEOLOGY: A 
MATERIALIST VIEW OF THE LANGUAGE-AND- IDENTITY QUESTION With sociolinguistic investiga- 
tion reminding us that speech communities are far from internally homogeneous in their 
code inventories, it has become apparent that languages themselves exist only as products 
of the analysis, With this awareness has also come the need to re-examine the assumptions 
we have made about the relationship between language and social identity, a need further 
intensified by the demand for an end to the privilege status of standard language codes 
in the educational and commercial process, since nonstandard codes are just as functional 
as standard ones; and by the failure of modern linguistic science to account for ques- 
tions of speaker-knowledge strictly in structural (i.e., syntactic or semantic) terms. 

A discussion of recent field research within the Portuguese immigrant community in 
London, England, and in several Pueblo Indian communities in the American Southwest 

will provide background documentation of these points. From that basis, the paper will 
seek to show (1) "language" serves to maintain pre-existing social distinctions, rather 
than to provide the basis for the distinctions themselves; hence (2) it may be more in 
point to consider the ways in which language can be used to mark a people's identity -- 
and likewise, the reasons why certain options are employed. (4) 


LONG, JOSEPH K. (Southern Methodist) THE IROQUOIS PROTO-STATE AND SEGMENTARY LINEAGE: 
POPULATION-AND-STATUS CONGRUITY  Dobyns' 1968 CA review of historical evidence and 
methods for estimating aboriginal population density in North America, combined with 
Cockburn's work on epidemiology of infectious diseases, is accepted as a major challenge 
to traditional anthropological concepts about Indians north of Mexico. Most of such con- 
cepts do not fit evidence about existing groups on similar techno-environmental or socio- 
cultural levels. For example, a backward group of 5000 Iroquois Indians is described as 
ruling hundreds of thousands of other Indians over an area exceeding a tenth of the United 
States, Utilizing archaeological, physical anthropological, ethnographic, historical, 
and ecological data in conjunction with theories relating social structure and population 
density among African groups, it is shown that the Iroquois probably were neither as few 
nor as backward as we have conceived. "Oddities" of socio-political structure and 


culture as described by Morgan and others "fit'' the Iroquois if we assume -- and we 
must -- that they were much more numerous prior to the spread of European diseases 
to which they had no immunity. (19) 


LUNEN, LISA VAN (College of Charleston) FOLK AND HERBAL MEDICINE IN RURAL NEGRO AREAS 
SURROUNDING CHARLESTON The topic: of this presentation concerns a form of folk and 
herbal medicine commonly known as Root Medicine which has its own practitioners in a 
segment of the Negro subculture inhabiting the rural areas surrounding Charleston, 
South Carolina. The import and implication of the ideology will be discussed in terms 
of case study. The points to be discussed are the following: First, that such a be- 
lief system exists and an examination of its structure; second, that it is a motivating 
force in the lives of certain individuals in the subculture; finally, an examination 
of the self-perpetuating qualities which comprise this belief system, and their inter- 
relationships. (18) 


LOZIER, JOHN D. (West Virginia) THE POLITICS OF RECRUITMENT FOR COOPERATIVE WORK 

Joint activity such as faena (cooperative work in Mexico) is organized by persons seek- 
ing the prestige of leadership. A leader who promotes a particular project stakes his 
prestige on its success. Participants in a project may be motivated by the project goal 
or by the sociability of the work situation. Participation is also a publicly visible 
activity that is construed by leader, opposition, and public generally as an acknow- 
ledgment of the leader's claims for status. Non-participation, conversely, may be 
construed as a refusal to acknowledge the leader's claims for status. Three contenders 
for leadership are identified in Rancho Nuevo. The political group affiliation (PGA) 

of 92 villagers is operationally defined, assigning each villager to one of the three 
leaders. Participation in a series of faena projects, successful and unsuccessful, is 
examined relative to PGA. The analysis suggests that a leader attempts not just to recruit 
numbers of participants, but also to obscure the partisan limits of his influence by re- 
cruiting outside his own political group. (19) 


McIRVIN, RONALD R. (UNC-G) HISTORY OF THE CONCEPT OF LATIN AMERICAN CULTURE During 
the late 1940's and the early 1950's, anthropologists formulated a concept of Latin 
American culture in which contemporary Latin America was considered as a culture area. 
While ethnographic data provided some basis for the concept of Latin American culture, 
it was extremely limited. The concept was, therefore, based primarily on the subjective 
experiences of the anthropologists rather than on research thus necessitating its pre- 
sentation as "explicitly tentative,'' as a working hypothesis in need of testing. The 
concept was presented to provide a basic cultural orientation for non-anthropologists 
working in Latin America so that they could see their work with reference to the whole 
of Latin American culture. It proved to be so useful that during the time since its 
formulation, it has been almost universally accepted as the basic statement on Latin 
American culture. Although a considerable amount of ethnographic data has now been 
gathered in Latin America, there has as yet been no systematic attempt to use this data 
to empirically verify the initial hypothesis. (23) 


McRAE, STUART (Santa Fe Junior College) A presentation involving various kinds of 
multi~media used in the learning center for anthropology at Santa Fe Community College, 
Gainesville, Florida. Presentation will include a multi-screen demonstration, film 
excerpts, an audio-tutorial tape, video-tape session and filmed activities of students 
in the program. (21) 
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MANNING, FRANK E. (Memorial University of Newfoundland) ENTERTAINMENT AND IDENTITY: 
A SOCIAL EXEGESIS OF LUDIC RITUAL IN BERMUDA Dominant symbols of club-sponsored 
entertainment performances in Bermuda convey four main themes: a) racial-cultural 
identity; b) sexuality; c) affluence and high status; and d) exuberance. The paper 
examines the interplay among these themes, focusing on the hermeneutic exchange 
through which an identity rooted in the concept of black consciousness is endowed 
with sensual allurement, social pedigree, and youthful vitality. Entertainment pro- 
ductions are thus viewed as ludic rites which popularize and enhance a new form of 
identity and thereby promote a broader process of cultural transition. The analysis 
relates entertainment symbolism to social currents which in the span of a generation 
have changed Bermuda from an insular folk community to a modern, increasingly outward- 
looking society. (6) 


MEDNICK, MELVIN (Virginia Commonwealth) "WHO ARE THE ILANON?'": A PROBLEM IN CULTURE 
CHANGE AND SOCIAL IDENTITY A group called Ilanon, reputedly living around an inland 
lake on the Island of Mindanao (Philippines), are historically regarded as among the 
most notorious of the "Malay" pirates who once ravaged the sea lanes of Southeast Asia. 
However, the large population living around this lake today not only bears a different 
name (Maranao) but has little memory of piracy and no tradition of sea-going. A small, 
upland-dwelling group that does use the name could not possibly have been the people 
reported in history. Who then were the Ilanon and what happened to them? Ethnographic 
and other evidence suggests that most of the present Maranao were once indeed called 
Ilanon but that a combination of factors: intensification of agriculture, elimination 
of piracy, and the development and spread of socio-political system resulted in a social 
re-orientation and a renaming of communities and the society symbolized by the word 
"Tlanon.' The process by which groups change their names and social identities is still 
going on in the Philippines and elsewhere and suggests the need to pay more attention to 
the process, to cease regarding populations over time in terms of fixed social and cul- 
tural identities as summed up in a name, and the need to reexamine history which all too 
often reports the disappearance of a people or leaves us with a multiplicity of group 
names which tend to be disregarded because no population can be attached to them. It may 
well be that many groups do not disappear but become transformed and/or that unaccounted- 
for names in ethnohistory are markers in the changing history of a people. (19) 


MOUNTJOY, JOSEPH B. (UNC-G) CULTURE CHANGE, ARCHAEOLOGY, AND INFERENCE: AN INCA EXAMPLE 
A comparison is made between the ethno-traditional and archaeological data available on 
the growth of the Inca Empire, with the intent of examining the accuracy of probable 
inferences based on archaeological data alone. Three main principles emerge regarding 
the inference of cultural change, which might be usefully applied to interpretation in 
other areas such as Mesoamerica. (1) 


MORAN, EMILIO F. (Florida) AN ENERGETICS METHODOLOGY FOR CULTURAL ECOLOGY The approach 
suggested in this paper uses the energy flow language developed by systems ecology in an 
attempt to provide cultural ecology with a methodology precise enough to permit reliable 
cross-cultural comparisons. A system's approach utilizing a modeling language that is 
easily translatable to other approaches seems useful for both quantifiers and non- 
quantifiers. A description of the modular morphemes, followed by a description of dia- 
grams and simulation runs will be covered. Results indicate that this is a useful 
technigue in 1) field work preparations, 2) organizing field data and understanding 
data gathered and 3) predicting effect of compartments on each other. (13) 
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MORRIS, PATRICK G. (Western Carolina) THE MARRIAGE NETWORK OF A RAJASTHANI VILLAGE 

A brief description is presented of the network of affinal relationships in which a 
Rajasthani village is involved by the practice of village exogamy, a common practice 
in North India. The marriage network of Rajputs, the formerly dominant caste of this 
village and of most of the former native states of Rajasthan, is seen to be almost 
totally exclusive of, and different in nature from, those of all other castes of the 
village. Reasons for this difference are presented. Compariosns are drawn between 
the marriage networks of Rajputs of Rajasthan and those of other regions. (18) 


O'DONNEL, JAMES H., III (Marietta College) ALEXANDER McGILLIVRAY: SOME QUESTIONS AND 
CATEGORIES FOR HIS WOULD-BE BIOGRAPHER The problems which confront the scholar attempt- 
ing a biography of any American Indian include complex and contradictory sources, 
cultural identity misconceptions by contemporaries and researchers, and, too often, a 
basic social bias. A good example of such a difficult subject is Alexander McGillivray, 
principal chief of the Creeks from 1783 to 1793, about whom no biography has been 
written, despite plentiful sources. So in his case the field is still open for sug- 
gestions. As the would-be biographer pursues McGillivray or any other figure, he 
wonders about the proper approach. Is he a white man, an Indian, or a white Indian, 

as seems to have been the case with Peter Pitchlynn, the Choctaw figure? Or, again 

as with the case of Pitchlynn, do we '"Indianize"' that which cannot be? Herein lies 
another problem, how is the man to be explained? Do we assume for example, "superior 
characteristics" because of white blood, an assumption made by many white writers and 
by some Indians in both the nineteenth and twentieth centuries? Furthermore, how are 
we to view the sources, whether they be historical, anthropological, or ethnological, 

if indeed they can be so separated, In whom do we place our belief, the subject, his 
detractors, his supporters, or the so-called neutrals? These and other questions I 
propose for broad development in a paper on McGillivray. (1) 


OLIEN, MICHAEL D. (Georgia) CULTURE AREA Vs. INTERACTION SPHERE: A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 
FOR LATIN AMERICAN CULTURE The construct "culture area" as applied to Latin America 
has received criticism. First, some scholars feel that the idea of "Latin America" is 
a creation of Yankee Imperialism and has no reality whatsoever. At the same time there 
are others, willing to accept the concept, who have been plagued with the problem of 
just what should be included in the Latin American culture area. For example: Are the 
islands of the Caribbean part of this culture area? In place of the culture area con- 
struct, the "interaction sphere" is suggested as a more productive framework for organ- 
izing and interpreting data. (23) 


OLIVER- SMITH, ANTHONY (Florida) PERSISTENCE AND CHANGE AFTER DISASTER IN THE PERUVIAN 
HIGHLANDS In May of 1970 the provincial capital of Yungay was totally destroyed by 
an immense avalanche. The province of Yungay included some fifty peasant communities 
which depended on the capital as the locus of their religious, economic and political 
activities. The total destruction of the main city and the subsequent establishment 
of the capital in a provisional refugee camp not far from the capital's original site 
provided a unique situation in which change in traditional and formal structures began 
to occur. While not all peasantry-town relationships underwent radical change, a 
number of important structural relationships were altered, providing a new perspective 
from which to consider the nature of social integration between peasant village and 
power center of the dominant society. Particularly crucial in the definition of new 
relationships were the stability of economic structures and the changes in the tradi- 
tional politico-religious structures of the peasantry. (22) 
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ORSO, ETHELYN G. (Louisiana State) FOLKLORE AND IDENTITY Folklore has been used in 
basically two different ways in relation to cultural identity. On the one hand, folk- 
lore studies have been used by scholars and intellectuals to either: (1) substantiate 
their theories of pan-human identity using comparative methods, or: (2) to give a 

sense of national-political identity to a particular group of people seeking to dis- 
tinguish itself from other such groups. Although the aims are in opposition, all 

cases exhibit the professional use of folklore studies to illustrate particular 
theories or to further specific goals. Examples of the former are the Grimm brothers, 
Tylor, Frazer, and Muller; of the latter, examples are taken from Nazi Germany, Fin- 
land,.and Ireland. On the other hand, living folklore is often used by a group of 
people as a means of giving ethnic identity to itself in contrast with other adjacent 
ethnic groups. Jansen's recent concepts of exoteric and esoteric folklore give a means 
of studying these phenomena. Folklore collected by the author in New Orleans, Louisiana, 
among Sicilian Italians, and in the island of Chira, Costa Rica, among Ladinos who call 
themselves Guanacastecos and among white inhabitants referred to as Josefinos will be 
used to illustrate Jansen's concepts. (4) 


PAREDES, J. ANTHONY (Florida State) THE EMERGENCE OF CONTEMPORARY EASTERN CREEK INDIAN 
IDENTITY Thousands of non-removal Creek Indian descendants are scattered throughout 
the U.S. Nearly 500 such people reside in a non-reservation settlement in Escambia 
County, Alabama, and are locally identified as "Indians."' Formerly these people were 
subject to discrimination, extreme poverty, and lack of formal organization; they had 
little interest in publicly promoting their Indian identity. During the past 25 years 
these conditions changed drastically, and the community is now the base for the Creek 
Nation East of the Mississippi, Inc. Over these years these Creeks have successfully 
sought educational reforms, participated in a land claim against the U.S., adopted pan- 
Indian activities, and planned for a cultural center. Much of the change for these 
Indians was accomplished through the charismatic leadership of their first "chief." 
However, his activities must be understood in the wider context of processes and events 
within the community, region, and nation. With the death of the chief in 1970 the 
"Indian movement" has entered a complex new phase under a more corporate type of leader- 
ship. This paper outlines major events in the development of the socio-cultural identity 
of the Eastern Creeks, the historical context within which these events have occurred, 
and the implications for revitalization processes. (6) 


PELTO, PERTTI J. (Connecticut) TYPES OF ETHNOGRAPHERS: A FACTOR ANALYSIS Data were 
obtained from a random sample of (51) anthropologists who responded to a mailed ques- 
tionnaire concerning areas of interest, areas of recent research, and methods of 
data-gathering; plus other details about their field work situations. Factor analysis 
of the self-identifications (topical interests) and of research techniques in the field 
show interesting patterning that may be interpreted as "types of ethnographers."' Some 
relationships between "types of ethnographers" and their research styles will be pre- 
sented, (13) 


PETERSON, JOHN H., Jr. (Choctaw Tribal Government) A TOTALLY APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGIST'S 
REPORT FROM THE FIELD This paper is a report from the field by an anthropologist 
working as chief planner for the Choctaw Tribal Government The basis for development 
of the goal of Choctaw Self-Determination as well as the means for achieving this goal 
are examined. The paper will conclude with a viewpoint of applied anthropology acquired 
as a result of working for a tribal government. (17) 
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PIERCE, B. E. (SUNY - New Paltz) EXPRESSION OF WORLD VIEW IN WINTI CLASSIFICATION 
Lower status Creoles of Paramaribo, Surinam participate in an Afro-American magico- 
religious complex that is focused on veneration of and possession by winti. Winti are 
possessing spirits that are similar to the loa of Haitian vodun and orisha of 
Brazillian candomble. The lower status Creole system for classifying winti is an im- 
portant medium for expressing world view in that it provides cognitive models of folk 
history and folk geography of Surinam. The proposed paper will examine the cognitive 
structuring of winti as a mechanism for expressing the historical and geographical 
aspects of the lower status Creole world view. (15) 


PROVENCHER, RONALD (Rice University) PERSISTENCE AND CHANGE IN MALAYAN MEDICAL SYSTEMS 
This paper, based on fieldwork in Western Malaysia and Sumatra during 1971-72, compares 
the effects of Western medical theory and practice on Malay and Temuan systems of folk 
medicine. Malay and Temuan systems are shown to be basically similar, Differences are 
related to ecological circumstances, including differences in relationships with other 
cultural communities such as the Chinese and Indians. Both Malay and Temuan systems of 
folk medicine have persisted in the face of strong governmental policy of suppressing 
folk medicine while encouraging the acceptance of Western medicine. But change has 
occurred. Because of the differences in status of Malays and Temuans, each system has 
changed in its own way under the pressure of government policy. The government policy 
has also accentuated another differentiating factor--different values concerning food 
and personal interaction. (14) 


RATHBUN, TED A. (South Carolina) SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND SEX IN IRAN ( A PRELIMINARY 
INVESTIGATION) An application of the Blake-Davis model of analysis of social and 
cultural factors influencing fertility. The analytical framework includes eleven (11) 
cultural variables directly applicable to human reproduction: 1. intercourse, 

2. conception, 3. gestation and parturition. The influence of the eleven (11) 
variables are analyzed in terms of institutional patterns and their values of high, low, 
or indeterminate influence on fertility. The analysis of fertility patterns in Iran 
suggests variable permutations of values in different types of societies, particularly 
industrial and non-industrial ones. (18) 


RATHBUN, TED A. (South Carolina) THE ANALYSIS OF PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS AND APPLICATION 
TO PROTO-HISTORICAL AND HISTORICAL PROBLEMS (HASANLU, IRAN - A CASE STUDY) A case study 
of the application of physical anthropological data in testing archaeological, historical 
and geographical hypotheses of cultural development and movements of peoples in Southwest 
Asia during the Bronze and Iron Age. The site under examination (Hasanlu) is a fortified 
city in Western Azerbaijan occupied primarily during the first millinnium B.C., the perio 
corresponding to the first appearance of the Medes and Persians in western Iran. Approxi-: 
mately 185 individual human skeletons from seven cultural periods are analyzed through 
metrical and morphological data, burial practices, and pathological changes and compared 
with surrounding populations. This work supports the archaeological and geographical 
interpretation of the cultural dynamics of the area which was a partial isolation with 

a tendency toward local development. Some physical and cultural intrusions from groups 
located in central Iran are suggested with less influence coming from Mesopotamia. (1) 


REYMAN, JONATHAN (Illinois State) SOURCES FOR THE FORMULATION OF ARCHAEQASTRONOMICAL, 
HYPOTHESES, No abstract. (5) 
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ROBBINS, RICHARD HOWARD (SUNY - Plattsburgh) IDENTITY AND THE INTERPERSONAL THEORY OF 
DISEASE A number of writers have suggested parallels between western "scientific" 
models of behavior, and folk theories of behavior and motivation. The premise of 
this paper is that there exists a predominant folk model of disease causation which 
can be termed the interpersonal theory of disease. Usually couched in the idiom of 
witchcraft, sorcery, or soul loss, the theory states that illness results from a dis- 
ruption in interpersonal relations within a social field, and, accordingly, that 
curing procedures must be directed toward reinstituting a patient's relationships to 
others, and repairing breaches in the social order. This paper will explore this pre- 
mise, discuss the apparent widespread distribution of the interpersonal theory of 
disease in small-scale societies as well as its decline in western medical theory, 
and show how the folk theory relates to an anthropological concern with the identity 
and self concept. (4) 


RUBEL, ARTHUR J. (Notre Dame) CULTURAL LIMITATIONS ON SOME SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY Social 
psychologist Leon Festinger has constructed a seminal and generalizing theory of human 
behavior which is known as the theory of social comparison. It argues that people are 
driven towards accurate appraisals of their own abilities and that to accomplish such 
evaluations they compare themselves with others with whom they share many general social 
characteristics, Dissimilarities found to obtain between one's own abilities and those 
characteristic of the reference group or individual with whom the comparison is being 
made will lead to an effort to decrease the discrepancy by struggling to improve one's 
abilities to more closely match them with those of the referent. Tests of this provoca- 
tive theory of human behavior have been run on American college students and the results 
have consistently supported this generalizing theory of social comparison. Data descrip- 
tive of social dynamics in Mexican and Mexican-American communities note social comparison 
for self-evaluative purposes are also important in this culture area, In recent years, 
Professor George Foster has described such behavior in a peasant town of Central Mexico. 
To explain that behavior, Foster has constructed a predictive model which he labels "The 
Image of Limited Good."" The Image of Limited Good assumed a cognitive orientation on the 
part of Mexican peasants in which they perceive "their social, economic, and natural 
universes--their total environment--as one in which all of the desired things in life 
such as land, wealth, health, friendship and love, manliness and honor, respect and 
status, power and influence, security and safety, exist in finite quantity and are always 
in short supply as far as the peasant is concerned." As a consequence of the image of 
limited good among Mexican peasants, they, too, make efforts todiminish the discrepancy 
between the person doing the evaluating and those with whom he compares himself. Up to 
this point, Festinger's theory is useful to explain the dynamics of social comparison 
among Mexican peasants, as well as among American college students. However, unlike 

the outcome of social comparison among the college students in which they are described 
as responding by a uni-directional drive upward to enhance their own characteristics, 

the peasants engage in a variety of forms of aggressive reactions--inclusive of witch- 
craft--by means of which they seek to diminish the perceived discrepancy. Rather than 
engaging in a drive to diminish the discrepancy by enhancing their own characteristics, 
peasants depict themselves as bringing back down to their own level, the characteristics 
of their more successful peers. In this paper, cultural differences--specifically a cog- 
nitive orientation known as the image of limited good--limit the value of Festinger's 
theory of social comparison, suggesting it to be culture-bound rather than a generalized 
theory of human behavior. (7) 
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SAMUELS, RUTH S. (Tulane) THE VERBAL EXPRESSION OF ATTITUDES CONCERNING MALE-FEMALE 
RELATIONSHIPS IN A BLACK NEIGHBORHOOD IN NEW ORLEANS Two years of fieldwork in a 
black neighborhood in New Orleans has been focused upon the identification of re- 
current themes concerning relationships between men and women, as they are expressed 
in informal conversation. An analysis of the data reveals that such frequently ex- 
pressed themes include: love, jealousy, unfaithfulness, gossip, vulnerability, control, 
giving and getting, and male and female sexuality. It is suggested that such themes 
express and communicate a group of expectations, in terms of which the individual may 
interpret his experiences with members of the opposite sex and plan his behavior. (15) 


SCHNEIDER, WILLIAM M. (Arkansas) SELAKO LAND TENURE AND POLITICAL ORGANIZATION Selako 
of Western Borneo appear to need to have two forms of tenure for their swidden lands. 
Ordinarily title resides in the usually uxorilocal household and inheritance of rights 
to land follows household residence. But, in certain politically active families rights 
in land remain undivided over several generations, creating an ambilineage with a 
politically powerful core of patrilineally linked males. These individuals use their 
control over land to acquire village political office. (18) 


SMILEY, CHARLES (Brown) THE ASTRONOMICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NASCA DESENT GROUND 
FIGURES. No abstract. (5) 


SMITH, M. ESTELLIA (SUNY - Brockport) PORTUGUESE ENCLAVES: THE INVISIBLE MINORITY 
Studies with various minority groups in North America have stressed the destructive 
force of a negative self-image created by membership in a socioculture, the traits of 
which have little or no positive value for members of the larger society. There has 
been a growing tendency for members of such groups to aggressively state their rejec- 
tion of the melting pot hypothesis and attempt to revitalize their cultural heritage. 
No such behavior has marked the Portuguese enclaves. Indeed, the Portuguese are un- 
usual in that an explicit norm of self-effacement (based on an in-group denigration 

of 'typical Portuguese ways') is common with all informants interviewed in 6 out of 7 
communities (Corning and Rochester, New York; Fall River and Provincetown, Mass. ; 
Toronto, Ont.; Newark, New Jersey; London, England). Despite this the degree of cul- 
tural persistence of the very behavior scorned is amazingly strong. Even 100-year-old 
enclaves in Yankee New England maintain such diverse elements as fluency in their lan- 
guage, a tendency to marry in, a preference for Portuguese foods and cooking, kinship 
ties with individuals abroad, and, in general, a definite image of themselves as 
‘typically Portuguese’. The question arises, 'If the Portuguese do not value Portuguese 
behavioral and conceptual elements, why do such elements persist -- why such a slow 
assimilation rate?' Analytical and folk explanations combine to offer some provocative 
directions for the examination of persistence and change for cultures in contact. (4) 


STANFORD, E. THOMAS (UNC-G) THE PLACE OF MUSIC IN LATIN AMERICAN CULTURAL IDENTITY 

It is held by some that the principal function of music in culture is that of contribu- 
ting toward the delineation of ethnic identities. Viewed in this light, it might be 
anticipated that music could be a useful tool for establishing the unity, or disunity, 
of Latin American culture as a whole. It can be established that many Latin American 
music and dance forms are viewed as patriotic expressions, frequently associated with 
political movements, and it can be seen how these forms have derived from Spanish 
antecedents, combined with New World traits, and interacted with Northern European 
musical traditions. Moreover, generalities can be made regarding underlying distinc- 
tions diagnostic for the classification of musical cultures in the hemisphere. (23) 
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STOCKWELL, MILDRED (UNC-CH) PENTECOSTAL GROUPS IN THE SOUTH No abstract. (8) 


STOFFLE, RICHARD (Wisconsin-Parkside) MEETING "BY PASSING:"' A FORMERLY UNDELINEATED 
FACTOR IN BARBADIAN MATE SELECTION Research among Barbadian industrial workers, who 
have begun their families of procreation, has revealed new insights concerning the 
process of mate selection. The majority of the 120 couples interviewed indicated 
that they had initially met "by passing." The pattern of meeting "by passing" is 
best described as a fleeting, serendipitious, human interaction which develops into 
a mating relationship more by chance than by plan. The research indicates that tra- 
ditional locations for meeting potential mates, such as church and neighborhood, are 
declining while meeting "by passing'' is increasing in importance. It appears that 
employment in the new Barbadian industries is causing more couples to meet their 
mates "by passing.'' If these findings hold for other Barbadian industrial workers 
then employment in industry is potentially modifying the pattern of mate selection 
and the nature of the Barbadian family. (22) 


SWARTZ, LINDA (College of the Atlantic) COLLOQUY: BIAS IN ANTHROPOLOGY - SEXISM 

An examination of the ways in which the ethnocentric bias of western academia against 
women and against homosexuals (men and women) has produced distorted views of many 
cultures. This colloquy will concern itself with developing a framework for studying 
sex roles in a broader perspective, and with arriving at approaches to teaching a non- 
sexist anthropology to undergraduates. (11) 
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THOMAS, CHARLES W. and MARILYN R. TEAGUE (Virginia Commonwealth) ON THE VALIDITY OF 
PARTICIPANT OBSERVATION Proponents of both "hard" and "soft" methodologies continue 

to argue that some preferred technique or epistemology will prove better than any 
available alternatives, but we only infrequently find both major perspectives evalu- 

ated within the context of a single research effort. Obviously, however, it is only 
through such comparative analysis that we can hope to determine the relative utility 

of any approaches. The proposed paper represents an attempt to shed additional light 

on the question frequently put to proponents of participant observation in both 

sociology and anthropology. In the study from which the necessary data are drawn, both 
observational techniques, open-ended interviews, and questionnaires were employed in 
order to collect data from delinquent females (N=137) confined in a state facility in 
Virginia. Data were also obtained on each girl from the official records of the insti- 
tution. The validity of alternative modes of data collection which provides the focus 
for this paper was crucial to the larger study in two respects. First, quantitative 
techniques have often been used in the determination of inmate leaders, but there has 
been considerable speculation that inmate types derived in this fashion do not match 
with the types that would be derived from direct observations. To determine the extent 

to which such speculations have empirical foundation, a reputational measure was used 
during the observation stage of the project and more standard measures were incorporated 
into the questionnaire that was administered. Further, in this type of research one 
faces the constant question of whether self-reported information, either that obtained 
through interviews or questionnaires, is valid. In an attempt to resolve that question, 
items were included in the questionnaire that could be cross-validated with institutional 
records. In affect, the proposed paper represents an attempt to determine the reliability 
and validity of information obtained through observation, interviews, questionnaires, and 
formal institutional records. (13) 
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THOMAS, RICHARD K. (Southwestern at Memphis) and H. CATHERINE AWSUMB (Memphis Regional 
Medical Program) THE GYPSY COMMUNITY IN MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE This study amounts to an 
ethnographic examination of the small but noteworthy gypsy community in Memphis. Al- 
though it is a narrative description, in keeping with the topic of the key symposium, 
it analyzes the tenacity this subculture has displayed in retaining its distinctive 
characteristics while adopting much of the culture of the dominant society. This 

paper looks at the origin, social organization and kinship system of the Memphis tribe 
as well as the preservation of customs in the areas of marriage and family, dress, diet 
and life styles in general. An attempt will be made to compare patterns of interaction 
among gypsies with interaction between gypsies and non-gypsies and the development of 
anti-gypsy biases. (22) 


THOMAS, RICHARD K. (Memphis Regional Medical Program) PERSISTENCE AND CHANGE OF 

NATURAL AREAS: TWO CASE STUDIES One of the concepts developed by early human ecolo- 
gists in the 1920's that later became useful to urban anthropologists was that of 
"natural area.'' Natural areas delineated included racial, ethnic and religious enclaves, 
as well as those arising from such diverse variables as occupation, age and marital 
status. Although many of these were examined in early studies, successive decades have 
witnessed the disintegration of many long standing natural areas. Recently released 
1970 census data provides the opportunity to re-examine the natural area concept on the 
basis of present conditions. This study seeks to compare two natural areas in Memphis, 
Tennessee, undergoing contrasting developments. One is the neighborhood that has been 
for half a century the last stronghold of the foreign-born. This natural area is fin- 
ally it appears undergoing dissolution. The other is an adjacent midtown area that has 
since the agricultural revolution been the settlement area for in-migrants from the 
rural South. Despite a decline in in-migration, this natural area seems to be main- 
taining its cohesiveness. This study compares the histories of these two natural areas 
and suggests reasons for the changes presently taking place. (19) 


THOMPSON, EDGAR T., (Duke) THE HUMAN RECOGNITION OF HUMAN NATURE There appears to be 
no generally acceptable account including all principal aspects of human nature as a 
whole. And yet if there is such a thing as a sociological absolute, comparable to the 
speed of light in physics, it probably is human nature. The nature of man is familiar, 
impressively unique, and almost indescribable. Common experience meets it daily; every 
considered system of thought or action declares or implies some view of it. Yet no 
scholarly or scientific discipline appears to present it to us in terms of all that 
common sense recognizes in it. The definition and explanation of the thing itself has 
been attempted in biological, psychological, anthropological, and sociological litera- 
ture, but interest in "that excited wonder over human nature" which has characterized 
the arts, and which especially marks the Victorian age, is missing. Even in the most 
ethnocentric societies ordinary men and women are constantly being surprised, and sur- 
prised that they are surprised, when they expect to find differences in out-groupers 
and instead find likenesses. What are the occasions when we are led to recognize some~ 
thing intelligible and commensurable in the behavior and appearnace of far-out others 
when we had expected to find something unintelligible and incommensurable? In what 
kind of situations is human nature caught in the act? This paper suggests that most 
often this occurs when we encounter the grotesque, the perverse, the unacceptable and 
survive the shock. Contemporary and historical instances, especially those having to 
do with slavery, are cited as evidence. (7) 
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TOPPER, MARTIN D. (Chicago) THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF THE DAY: A NEW APPROACH The paper 
discusses the results of a research project which was intended to investigate the 
possibility that anthropology is still a unified discipline. Daily human behavior 
proves to be one unit of study amenable to investigation from several theoretical 
perspectives within a common research design. The perspectives are that of biologi- 
cal anthropology, of the "new archaeology" (the '"nomothetic'"), and of cognitive 
anthropology. (7) 


TRACEY,KENNETH A, (Trent) A RACIAL HISTORY OF AFRICA The fossil documentation of 
early Negroids is too scant to permit of any clear-cut conclusions as to the genesis 
of Negroids on the African continent. However, an analysis of the available material 
seems to indicate the possibility of a specialized development out of sapiens forms 

in North and East Africa. The development of Negroids is a particularly vivid example 
of race dynamics. On the one hand there is an extreme somatic conservatism in the 
tropical jungle environment. On the other hand the movements of restless races in the 
unstable, arid and semi-arid belts in the southern regions of the Sahara has brought 
about a process of racial amalgamation. It can be stated that, with the exception of 
a few areas, Negroid development has been constantly exposed to non-negroid genetic 
influences. A detailed discussion of early skeletal finds in Africa will be developed 
as a critique of Carleton Coon's hypothesis of multi-raciation of the homininae. (1) 


TRACEY, KENNETH A, (Trent) THE EFFECT OF "REVERSED' RACISM ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT IN THE WEST INDIES It is a fairly well established fact that to break 
out of the circular causation dilemma of economic and social under-development the 
developing countries must receive massive economic aid from the developed nations. 
There are many factors that slow down and at times bring the process of development 
and modernization to a complete stop. One of the factors that greatly impedes 
development is the surging tide of nationalism and "reversed" racism in the former 
colonial territories. Nationalism is necessary to overcome the sense of inferiority 
that results from subordination to colonial rule; in the West Indies it relieves the 
collective hurt and trauma of slavery. The dilemma is that the, perhaps, natural 
reaction to the painful experiences of the past leads to an anti-white sentiment that 
does more harm to those who preach and proclaim it than it does to those against whom 
it is directed. Underdeveloped, black, West Indian nations need the economic aid and 
expertise of the white developed nations. The developed countries, in spite of their 
desire to hold on to certain major industries, do not need the underdeveloped nations 
of the West Indies. (17) 


TWINING, MARY ARNOLD (Georgia State) THE MATERIAL CULTURE OF AN AFRO-AMERICAN GROUP 

ON THE SEA ISLANDS OF SOUTH CAROLINA (Slides) This paper deals with the artistic 
traditions within the Afro-American population particularly the Sea Island area. 
Domestic items such as baskets, quilts, brooms and fishnets are included in my paper. 
The baskets have African analogues in West African today and in plantation were probably 
quite widely used and manufactured. Presently they are only made in Mount Pleasant, 
South Carolina as far as I know. Their African analogues come from groups of Wolof 
speakers in Senegal and the Gambia. The quilts have their African analogues amongst 
Akan speaking groups especially the Ashanti weavers in West Africa. The strip woven 
cloth which is edge sewn into larger cloths is reproduced in the patchwork quilt tops 
made in South Carolina. The quilting itself is a Euro-American culture trait. The 
brooms were used by both Euro and Afro American culture groups. They are made from 
broom sedge which formerly grew everywhere in the Southeast. The brooms were commonly 
used as household and yard brooms and were made very conveniently at home with string 
and broom straw. The nets are knitted on the islands with handmade "needles" and 
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gauges. They are thrown in the same manner on the islands as they are in modern day 
Africa. They are thrown by Asturian fishermen from the Iberian littoral in much the 
same style so we are probably dealing with a culture transmission consisting of 
several steps. However, the fishermen on the island continue to make and throw the 
nets as an active part of their culture - which is basically what interests us. I 
will show slides of the culture traits we are discussing and illustrate some of the 
points I'm attempting to make. I believe that these homely items illustrate the 
transatlantic continuum between African-American and West African cultures. (22) 


WEBB, M. C. (Louisiana State) HEBREWS, HELLENES AND HISTORIA: AN ESSAY IN THE PRE- 
HISTORY OF ANTHROPOLOGY The past decade has witnessed a growing interest in the his- 
tory of anthropology. This interest has been largely restricted to the period since 
the Renaissance and the expansion of Europe. However, it can be maintained that the 
"new learning" characteristic of early modern times more easily evolved into an 
anthropological world view precisely because Western civilization already had as a 
central concept the idea that history has direction and meaning, a meaning in which 
progressive development reflects the previous condition of society. The roots of 

this concept lie at least as much in the ancient biblical view that history expresses 
the will of a "righteous" deity with definite views as to the proper ordering of 
society as in the more secular and rationalistic Hellenic tradition. This may seem 
surprising in light of the well-known conflict of science and religion, and, indeed, 
teleology is not science, so that a later growth of disbelief was essential. The 
development of the biblical viewpoint was itself no doubt due to natural, social 
causes, although a non-historian can only speculate about these. An awareness of this 
source of anthropological thinking clarifies a number of otherwise puzzling develop- 
ments in the history of our discipline. (1) 


WEIDMAN, HAZEL H, (Miami) IMPLICATIONS OF THE CULTURE-BROKER CONCEPT FOR THE DELIVERY 
OF HEALTH CARE The culture-broker concept is increasingly useful to health profession- 
als faced with the major reforms in the organization of the formal health care system 
in the United States today. Its utility is directly linked to conceptual and methodo- 
logical progress in the field of medical anthropology. Its current importance in the 
health field derives from applied research in urban medical settings. Many future con- 
tributions to general anthropological theory may be expected to come from such applied 
medical anthropological research. Similar contributions may be anticipated in planning 
and evaluation in the health field. The implications of the culture-broker concept are 
outlined in terms of its importance in a) restructuring health delivery systems and 

b) raising health levels. (17) 


WHITE, MAX E. (West Carolina) CHEROKEE INDIANS IN NORTHEAST GEORGIA AFTER THE REMOVAL 
U.S. Census Reports and Reports of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, at various times 
from 1842 to 1890, list several hundred Cherokee as still residing in North Georgia. 
This is a study of local traditions concerning one band of the remnant Cherokees. This 
band lived in Northeast Georgia until 1895, at which time they joined other Cherokees 
living in North Carolina. The oral traditions of this small northeast Georgia community 
are particularly rich in recollections of the Cherokee and their way of life after the 
Removal. These traditions were checked against remembrances of elderly Cherokee living 
in North Carolina. Several hitherto unknown aspects of Cherokee life in the late 1800's 
were brought to light as a result of this research. (19) 
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WINTHER, H, JEAN W. (Kentucky) MATERNAL AND INFANT NUTRITION AND TRADITIONAL FOOD 
BEHAVIOR IN HAITI No culture change program moves into a cultural vacuum when 

entering another society. Every society has, built around the events of health and 
illness, extensive and highly integrated bodies of beliefs and practices. Attempts 

of altering these beliefs systems, in such a way as to render them more condusive to 
better health standards, is no easy matter. The further one moves along the continuum 
from strictly technological innovations toward innovations which strike at the culture's 
general world view, the more intricate the culture change program. Post-partum food 
behavior in Haiti is of particular interest, as it prohibits the woman from consuming a 
large proportion of the readily available foods. The system of beliefs which proscribes 
these foods is closely related to the existing folk religion. This paper is an attempt 
to describe the Haitian post-partum maternal and infant food behavior and suggest possi- 
ble procedures aimed at changing the underlying belief system. (14) 


WOOD, RICHARD E. (Louisiana State) LINGUISTIC VARIATION IN A SOPHISTICATED CREOLE: 

A PAPIAMENTU PYGMALION Creole languages are typically subject to negative attitudes 

on the part of speakers and non-speakers alike, Yet many speakers are also attached 

to their native language. Ambivalent situations arise, especially when accompanied by 
social change. Papiamentu, the Spanish-affiliated Creole (with a distinct Afro-Portuguese 
substratum) of Curacao, Aruba and Bonaire, Netherlands Antilles, has attained higher socio- 
economic status than any other Creole of the Americas. Its speakers have created a con- 
siderable literature, a rich folklore, and have introduced the language into situations 

in which Creoles would not be used in other Caribbean territories. Standardization has 
gone rather far, except in the still disputed field of orthography. (9) 


YAMAMOTO, AKIRA (Indiana) THE CONCEPT OF CULTURE SPACES AND THE STUDY OF SEMANTICS 
Autonomous linguistics is not sufficient for the description of the grammars of language. 
In particular, the description of semantics requires extra-linguistic considerations since 
it should embody all the components of meaning. In order to satisfy this goal, it is 
necessary to investigate language not in isolation but in its full use in the real world, 
which can best be approached by the application of the concept of culture spaces, (19) 


YU, ELANA S. H. (Notre Dame) THE SIGNIFICANCE OF FILIAL PIETY IN NEED FOR ACHIEVEMENT 
There are two major objectives in this study, The first one pertains to the methodologi- 
cal-theoretic re-examination of McClelland-Winterbottom thesis in light of the works done 
by DeVos and Caudill in Japan regarding the mother-son relationship in academic achieve- 
ment, The second one deals with female achievement motivation in a non-Western society. 
By using the original experimental setting designed to suit local situation, the author 
used the original TAT plates in addition to other instruments in order to separate out 
need-for-achievement defined by individual goal orientation from need-for-achievement 
induced by inter-personal obligations and fulfillment of responsibilities toward the 
collectivity. Subjects were drawn from local schools, age 14-16 controlling socio- 
economic status of the family. Preliminary results of the data indicate that (1) N-Ach 
scores found among the Chinese sample are generally higher than scores obtained in the 
United States by using identical procedures and instruments; (2) the difference between 
boys and girls in N-Ach scores were insignificant; and (3) that N-Ach scores were signi- 
ficantly related to one's sense of filial obligations and with one's commitment to the 
goals of the collectivity. These results, while not entirely at odds with McClelland- 
Winterbottom thesis, may open up new areas for discussion on the issue of individual 

goal oriented aspect of need for achievement in non-Western societies. (19) 
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ZILSEL, DORICE (Case Western Reserve) This paper will explore the relationships 
between French dialects as they are spoken in two geographically adjacent communities 
located on the upper Bayou Teche in Southwestern Louisiana. Particular attention will 
be paid to the social and ethnic boundary maintaining functions of the dialects as 
well as to the role of English as a "leveller" in a rapidly changing situation. (9) 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING: 


Registration, Films and 
Brown Bag Bar 


THURSDAY, MARCH 8 


Registration: All day 
SESSIONS: 


(9:00-11:45 a.m.) 
#1 Generai Session: Historical 
#2 Colloquy on Race and Culture 
#3 AES (Part |): Open Forum on 
Ethnicity 
(2:00-4:45 p.m.) 
#4 SAS Key Symposium: Social and 
Cultural Identity (1) 


#5 Roundtable Seminar on 
Astro-Archaeology 


(7:00-9:45 p.m.) 
#6 SAS Key Symposium: Social and 
Cultural Identity (11) 


Brown Bag Bar 


Marigene Arnold (Florida) 


La madre abnegada: an Analysis of the Mother Role in Latin American Culture 
E. Thomas Stanford (UNC-G) 


PROGRAM IN BRIEF 
FRIDAY, MARCH 9 


(9:00-11:45 a.m.) 
#7 General Session: Theory 
#8 Research in the South 
#9 Circum-Caribbean Languages 
#10 AES (Part Il): American Indians 


and Ethnicity 
(12:15-1:30 p.m.) 


#11 Luncheon Colloquy on Sexism 
#12 Special Luncheon Talk for AES 


(2:00-4:45 p.m.) 


#13 General Session: Method 

#14 Medical Anthropology 

#15 Afro-American Expressive Culture 
#£16 AES (Part Ill): Ethnicity in the South 


5:00 —SAS Business Meeting 
5:30 — Cocktail Party (coupon) 
6:30 — Shrimp Fest (coupon) 


The Role of Music in Defining Latin American Culture 


Michael D. Olien (Georgia) 


SATURDAY, MARCH 10 
(9:00-11:45 a.m.) 

#17 General Session: Applied 

#£18 General Session: Ethnographic (1) 


#19 Potpourri Session 
#20 AES (Part IV): Ethnicity in West 


Indian Societies 


(2:00-4:45 p.m.) 
#21 General Session: Experimental 
#22 General Session: Ethnographic (II) 
#23 Latin American Culture 
+24 AES (Part ¥): Amerindians and 
Ethnicity 
7:00 Film: "The Struggle” 


Culture Area vs. Interaction Sphere: a Conceptual Framework for Latin American Culture 


Discussants: 
Mary Helms (Chicago) 
Charles Wagley (Florida) 


2:00 AES (V): Amerindians and Ethnicity 


Chp.: Dr. C. Hoy Steele (Haskell Indian College) 


SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 10 (7:00-9:45 p.m.) 


Film: "The Struggle’ by Carl Gilfillan of Media Consultants. 
Mr. Gilfillan will show the film, ‘The Struggle,’ and then discuss the problems encountered in both the making and the use 
of the film. 


2:00 


2:00 General Session: 


thnographic Approaches (I! 
Chp.: Dr. Julia Crane (UNC-CH) - 
Participants: 
Richard Stoffle (Wisconsin-Parkside) 
Meeting ‘By Passing’: a Formerly Undelineated Factor in Barbadian Mate Selection 
Mike Angrosino (South Florida) 
Sexual Politics in the East Indian Family in Trinidad 
David M. Johnson (N.C. A & T) 
Fishing and Male Society in Trinidad 
Jim Buswell (St. John's) 
Clans and Phratries of the Present Florida Seminole-Miccosukee Indians 
Anthony Oliver-Smith (Florida) 
Persistence and Change After Disaster in the Peruvian Highlands 
Richard K. Thomas (Southwestern at Memphis) and H. Catherine Awsumb (Memphis Regional Medical Program) 
The Gypsy Community in Memphis, Tennessee 
Mary Arnold Twining (Georgia State) 
The Material Culture of an Afro-American Group on the Sea Islands of South Carolina (Slides) 


Symposium on Latin American Culture 
Chp.: Dr. Ronald R. Mclrvin (UNC-G) 


Participants: 
Ronald R. Mclrvin (UNC-G) 
History of the Concept of Latin American Culture 


THURSDAY MORNING, MARCH 8 (9:00-11:45 a.m.} 
8:00-11:45 a.m. Registration 


9:00 General Session: Historical Approaches 


Chairperson: Dr. Chesley Baity (UNC-CH) 
Participants: 


Ted A. Rathbun (South Carolina) 
The Analysis of Physical Characteristics and Application to Proto-historical and Historical Problems: Hasanlu, Iran 
a Case Study 
Malcolm C. Webb (Louisiana State) 
Hebrews, Hellenes and Historica: an Essay in the Prehistory of Anthropology 
Joseph B. Mountjoy (UNC-G) 
Culture Change, Archaeology, and Inference: an Inca Example 
K. A. Tracey (Trent) 
Racial History of the Peoples of the African Continent 
James H. O'Donnell, Ill (Marietta College) 
Alexander McGillivray: Some Questions and Categories for his Would-be Biographer 


Discussants: 
Michael Olien (Georgia) 
William G. Haag (Louisiana State) 


9:00 Colloquy: Race and Culture in School and Community—Research in Progress 
Chps: Drs. Solon Kimball and Charles Wagley (Florida) 


Participants: Reba Anderson, Faye Harris, Carol Koogler, Dent McGough, Andrew Miracle, Oracy Nogueira, Don Wyatt, and 
Murrell Rutledge (Florida) 


9:00 AES (1) Open Forum on Ethnicity 
Chp: Dr. John W. Bennett (Washington) 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 8 (2:00-4:45 p.m.) 


2:00 SAS Key Symposium: Social and Cultural Identity—Problems of Persistence and Change (Part 1) 
Chp.: Dr. Thomas K. Fitzgerald (UNC-G) 


Participants: 
Richard Robbins (SUNY—Plattsburgh) 
Identity and the Interpersonal Theory of Disease 


William L. Leap (The American University) 
Ethnics, Emics and the New Ideology: a Materialist View of the Language-and-identity Question 


Marlene Dobkin de Rios {Metropolitan State Hospital, California) 
Cultural Persona in Drug-induced Altered States of Consciousness 


Akira Yamamoto (Indiana) 

The Concept of Culture Spaces and the Study of Semantics 
Elena S. H. Yu (Notre Dame) 

The Significance of Filial Piety in Need for Achievement 
Richard K. Thomas (Memphis Regional Medical Program) 

Persistence and Change of Natural Areas: Two Case Studies 
Max E. White (West Carolina) 

Cherokee Indians in Northeast Georgia After the Removal 
John D. Lozier (West Virginia) 

The Politics of Recruitment for Cooperative Work 
Joseph K. Long (Southern Methodist) 

The Iroquois Proto-State and Segmentary Lineage: Population-and-Status Congruity 


9:00 AES (IV): Ethnicity and Ethnic Group Relations in West Indian Societies 
Chp.: Dr. Leo A. Despres (Cast Western Reserve) 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 10 (2:00-4:45 p.m.) 


2:00 General Session: Experimental Approaches—New Ways of Presenting Ethnographic Data! 
Chp.: Dr. Solon Kimball (Florida) 


Participants: 


_ Participants: 
E. Marriotte Churchill (UNC-CH) 
Lactose Intolerance Among the San Juan Pueblo? 
J. L. Fisher (Tulane) 
The Physiological Effects of Kava: the Ponapean View 
Lisa Van Lunen (College of Charleston) 


Folk and Herbal Medicine Practiced by the Negro Subculture in Rural Areas Surrounding Charleston 


Jim Freedman (Western Ontario) 
Reconsidering Joking Relations 
Patrick G. Morris {Western Carolina) 
The Marriage Network in a Rajasthani Village 
Ted A. Rathbun (South Carolina) 
Social Structure and Sex in Iran: a Preliminary Investigation 
Bill Schneider (Arkansas) 
Selako Land Tenure and Political Organization 


9:00 General Session: Potpourri Papers 


Chp.: Dr. E. Lamar Ross (Florida International) 


Participants: 
Melvin Mednick (Virginia Commonwealth) 

Who are the llanon?: a Problem in Culture Change and Social Identity 
Arthur D. Dempsey (East Texas State) 

When is a Bean a Pea?: a Folk Taxonomy of Northeast Texas Legumes? 


M. Estellie Smith (SUNY—Brockport) 
Portuguese Enclaves: the Invisible Minority 
Ethelyn G. Orso (Louisiana State) 
Folklore and Identity 


2:00 Seminar on Astro-Archaeology 


Chp.: Dr. Chesley Baity (UNC-CH) 
Participants: 
Chesley Baity (UNC-CH) 


Archaeoastronomy and Ethnoastronomy: the Relevance of Old World Systems to the New World 


Anthony Aveni (Colgate) 
Astronomy and City Planning in Ancient Mexico 
Robert H. Fuson (South Florida) 


Building Alignments in Pre-Columbian Mesoamerica: Fixed or Moving Reference Points? 


Charles Smiley (Brown) 

The Astronomical Significance of the Nasca Desert Ground Figures 
Jonathan Reyman (Illinois State) 

Sources for the Formulation of Archaeoastronomical Hypotheses 


THURSDAY EVENING, MARCH 8 (7:00-9:45 p.m.) 
7:30 SAS Key Symposium: Social and Cultural Identity (cont. Part Il) 


Chp.: Dr. Thomas K. Fitzgerald (UNC-G) 


Participants: 
Arden R. King (Tulane) 

A Stratification of Labyrinths: the Acquisition and Retention of Cultural Identity in Modern Culture 
Frank E. Manning (Memorial U. of Newfoundland) 

Entertainment and Identity: a Social Exegesis of Ludic Ritual in Bermuda 
Gary Ferraro (UNC-C) 

Urban and Rural Identities in East Africa: a False Dichotomy 
J. Anthony Paredes (Florida State) 

The Emergence of Contemporary Eastern Creek Indian Identity 
Discussants: 
John E. Williams (Wake Forest) 
Gilbert Kushner (South Florida) 


FRIDAY MORNING, MARCH 9 (9:00-11:45 a.m.) 
8:00-11:45 a.m. Registration 


9:00 General Session: Theoretical Approaches 
Chairperson: Dr. John J. Honigmann (UNC-CH) 
Participants: 

Arthur J. Rubel (Notre Dame) 
Anthropology, Sociology, and Envy Wiitchcraft 


SATURDAY MORNING, MARCH 10 (9:00-1:45 a.m.) 


9:00 General Session: Applied Approaches 
Chp.: Dr. Margaret Lantis (Kentucky) 
Participants: 
Joseph B. Aceves (Southern Methodist) 
Developmert or Disaster?: The World Bank's Planning Strategies for Rural Spain 
John H. Peterson, Jr. (Choctaw Tribel Government) 
A Totally Applied Anthropologist's Report from the Field 
Hazel H. Weidman (Miami) 
Implications of the Culture-broker Concept for the Delivery of Health Care 
Patricia A. Dempsey (East Texas State) 
Who Helped Whom?: an Analysis of a Mutually Beneficial Cultural Interaction 
Kenneth A. Tracey (Trent) 
The Effect of Reversed Racism on Economic and Social Development in the West Indies 
Discussants: 
R. Frederick Hafer (UNC-CH) 
Paul Doughty (Florida) 
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2:00 


2:00 
5:00 


Cherokee Medicinal Magic 
Afro-American Expressive Culture 
Chp.: Dr. Harriet J. Ottenheimer (Kansas State) 
Participants: 
Ruth Samuels (Tulane) 
The Verbal Expression of Attitudes Concerning Male-Female Relationships in a Black Neighborhood in New Orleans 
William R. Ferris, Jr. (Yale) 
James Thomas: Afro-American Folk Sculptor 
B. E. Pierce (SUNY—New Paltz) 
Expression of World View in Winti Classification 
Helen P. Keber (UNC-CH) 
Spirit Possession as Dialogue: One Aspect of Black Religion in the Piedmont South 
Gerald Davis (Smithsonian) 
Linguistic Complexity in the Sermons of African-Americans 
Joyce Aschenbrenner (S. Illinois) 
Humanism in Black Culture 
AES (Ill): Ethnicity in the South 
Chp.: Dr. Elizabeth M. Eddy (Florida) 
SAS Business Meeting 


FRIDAY EVENING, MARCH 9 (7:00-9:45 p.m.) 


5:30 
6:30 


9:00 


9:00 


Cocktail Party (coupons available at registration desk) 
Shrimp Fest! (coupons available). 


Martin D. Topper (Chicago) 
Linguistic and Culturological Approaches in Studying a Biologically Determined Unit of Human Behavior 


Jeff Beaubier (UNC-CH) 
A Molecular Model of Social Causation 


Edgar T. Thompson (Duke) 


The Human Recognition of Human Nature 


Jill Dubisch (UNC-C) 


Migration and Change: an Example from Greece 


Discussants: 


Blanche Watrous (East Carolina) 
Edward Norbeck (Rice) 


Colloquy: Research in the South—The Current Scene 

Chps.: Drs. Carole Hill (West Georgia College) and Helen P. Keber (UNC-CH) 

Participants: 

Yvonne Jones (American U.), Pat Beaver (Duke), Valerie Fennell (UNC-CH) 

Kay and Greg Day (Rutgers), Margaret Stockwell (UNC-CH), Beverly Hulbert (UNC-CH) and Steven M. Kane (UNC-CH) 


Circum—Caribbean Languages 
Chps.: Drs. Jay D. Edwards and Richard Wood (Louisiana State) 


9:00 


Participants: 
Dorice Zilsel (Case Western Reserve) 
The Sociolinguistics of Louisiana Cajun and Creole Speaking Communities 
Jay Edwards (Louisiana State) 
The Significance of African Influences on the Creole Language of San Andres Island, Columbia 
Richard E. Wood (Louisiana State) 
Linguistic Variation in a Sophisticated Creole: a Papiamentu Pygmalion 


AES (Il): American Indians: Ethnicity, Identity, and Change 
Chps.: Drs. George Hicks and Neils W. Braroe (Brown) 


LUNCHEON ENGAGEMENTS (12:15-1:30 p.m.) 


12:15 


12:15 


Colloquy: Bias in Anthropology—Sexism 

Chp.: Dr. Linda Swartz (College of the Atlantic) 

Participants: Those persons interested in an “examination of the ways in which the ethnocentric bias of western academia against 
women and against homosexuals (men and women) has produced distorted views of many cultures. This colloquy will concern itself 
with developing a framework for studying sex roles in a broader perspective, and with arriving at approaches to teaching a non-sexist 
anthropology to undergraduates.” 


AES Special Luncheon Address by Dr. Everett C. Hughes (Boston College): "Colonies, Colonization, and Colonialism." 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 9 (2:00-4:45 p.m.) 


2:00 


2:00 


General Session: Methodological Approaches 
Chp.: Dr. Pertti J. Pelto (Connecticut) 
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Participants: 
Charles W. Thomas and Marilyn S. Teague (Virginia Commonwealth) 
On the Validity of Participant Observation 
Emilio F. Moran (Florida) 
An Energetics Methodology for Cultural Ecology 
Arthur D. Dempsey (East Texas State) 
A Method for Cross-cultural Research on Children's Perception of Time 
David M. Johnson (N.C. A & T) 
Causal Modelling and Ethnic Differences: Analysis of Data Related to Fishing in Trinidad 
Pertti J. Pelto (Connecticut) 
Types of Ethnographers: a Factor Analysis 
Discussants: 
Michael Robbins (Missouri) 
Jay Edwards (Louisiana State) 


Medical Anthropology and Traditional Medical Systems 
Chp.: Dr. David K. Evans (Wake Forest) 
Participants: 
Allen Grimes (Kentucky) 
Medicine in Indonesia 
Ronald Provencher (Rice} 
Persistence and Change in Malayan Medical Systems. 7 


